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BELAIEV-MiECENAS OF RUSSIAN MUSIC 

By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN 

THE history of Art-patronage discloses that it has not al- 
ways displayed the wisdom associated with the benefac- 
tions of Maecenas, the Roman knight to whom Horace and 
Virgil dedicated their works. Dr. Johnson's immortal rebuke to 
the address of Lord Chesterfield is an indictment which perpetually 
warns us not to accept patrons at their own valuation. 

At this moment, therefore, when we have just discovered that 
the patronage of music in Russia was formerly one of the few 
things that compensated for an unthinkable condition of political 
affairs in that country, and when we are told that the Carnegie 
British Composers' Trust has based the plan of its activities upon 
that of Belaiev, it seems a duty to interest ourselves in the Russian 
scheme, and, before accepting either that or the one which avows 
its respect for it and the intention of imitating it as far as possible, 
we ought surely to investigate the original with a view to useful 
criticism, with the object of ascertaining its merits, and, if there 
exist any, its shortcomings. 

Belaiev's plan was certainly ideal as a plan, and it was won- 
derfully comprehensive. It is doubtful whether the British or the 
American musical public has any notion as to its scope, for there 
appears to exist an idea that Belaiev was simply a non-commercial 
publisher of native music, that his activities ended there, and that 
he was the first publisher in Russia to conduct a publishing con- 
cern on any but wholly commercial lines. The honourable epithet 
of Maecenas in the title of the present article owes its appearance 
there to the fact that Belaiev was a Patron. That he included 
publication of native music in his scheme is simply evidence that 
he was more far-seeing (and perhaps that he was wealthier) than 
any previous or subsequent musical patron in Europe. The com- 
prehensiveness of his scheme is most easily appreciated by glanc- 
ing around and taking note of the various efforts of a number of 
individuals who have, in the past few years, done their utmost to 
promote the furtherance of native British music. In the domain 
of orchestral music, for instance, there is the Palmer Patrons' 
Fund, which was instituted for the performance and publication of 
new British works, and, more recently, the native symphonic 
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composer has received much encouragement from Mr. Balfour 
Gardiner. The revival of an interest in British chamber-music 
is largely the result of the prize-giving activities of Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett and the concerts of Mr. Thomas Dunhill, whilst in the 
operatic as well as in the orchestral sphere Sir Thomas Beecham has 
laboured unceasingly with the aim of achieving a renascence of 
British Music. To these now enters the Carnegie scheme for 
the publication of notable native works. 

These schemes are of course complementary one to the other, 
but there has been no deliberate co-ordination on the part of their 
promoters; it should be observed, moreover, that, in the bulk, 
they fall short of the benefactions dispensed by one man alone to 
Russian music. When Belaiev began his enterprise the Russian 
revival was already an accomplished fact. Nearly fifty years had 
elapsed since Glinka had crowned the jejune efforts of his precur- 
sors with his opera "A Life for the Tsar", a work of which the style 
is sufficiently national to have pleased the critics as well as the 
public not only of Glinka's day but of the twentieth century; 
recent events in Russia lead one to suppose that this opera is 
hardly likely to retain, in the future, the place it has occupied for 
three-quarters of a century as the inevitable *'first-night" work 
of the State Theatre season and as an invariable feature of every 
festive occasion. Dargomijsky, re-shaping and enlarging the 
nationalist ideal, had been joined by the famous brotherhood 
of the "Five", and their somewhat shortsighted initial endeavour to 
propagate a race of untutored composers had fortunately been 
accompanied, in the early ^sixties, by the labours of the brothers 
Rubinstein, who, with the help of the Grand Duchess Elena 
Pavlovna, had succeeded in founding the Russian Musical Society, 
together with its two affiliated conservatories in Petrograd and 
Moscow. Furthermore, Serov had contrived to raise the standard 
of newspaper criticism and had established it as a scientific, 
though still a somewhat partisan vocation. There existed in 
Petrograd, in addition to its Conservatory, a Free School of Music, 
founded in 1862 by Balakirev, Lomakin and Stassov — an in- 
stitution which gave annually a series of concerts directed by 
native conductors, whilst the Russian Musical Society's series 
were occasionally entrusted to some distinguished visitors. 

Native opera was beginning to flourish; Tchaikovsky's 
"Oniegin" had been produced and Russia was soon to learn from 
Rimsky-Korsakov's "Snow-Maiden" how delightful a reflection of 
itself might be seen in national opera. As for the publishers, 
Bessel had done good work for the nationalists and had evinced a 
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considerable amount of public spirit in issuing their earlier efforts, 
such as Dargomijsky's "Stone Guest"and Korsakov's "Maid of 
Pskov", being severely taken to task — according to an article 
written by Stassov in 1876 — by the Moscow critic, Laroche, who 
branded Bessel as an enemy of society for his pains; Jurgenson, 
though somewhat more "businesslike,*' had served his country 
well in producing music at a lower price than had hitherto been 
deemed possible — an enterprise into which he was speedily followed 
by his competitors. Musical competitions were not unknown, but 
a method which allowed Tchaikovsky (in 1875) to write the motto 
of identification on his prize opera "Vakoula the Smith" in his 
own hand was obviously susceptible of improvement. Such then 
was the general condition of music in Russia when Belaiev appeared 
on the scene. 

Mitrophan Petrovich Belaiev was born at Petrograd on Feb- 
ruary 10th O. S. 1836. His father, who came from Viborg, was a 
wealthy timber merchant, owning vast forests both in the Olonets 
government and on the White Sea coast. His mother was of 
Swedish extraction. The future patron of Russian music was 
educated at a German establishment — the Petrograd Reform 
Church School — at which, in addition to his general studies, he 
took lessons on the violin, the viola and the piano. Leaving 
school, he went straight into his father's business and at thirty 
years of age was taking a prominent part in its management. A 
natural aptitude for music had meanwhile been fostered by the 
school tuition and he had joined a German choral society. He 
was in the habit also of taking part, when occasion offered, in per- 
formances of chamber-music, but this pursuit appears to have been 
relinquished when he went into partnership with a cousin in a 
timber concern having its headquarters in Archangel, a neighbour- 
hood which, according to repute, is the least likely place in Russia 
to afford facilities for such indulgences. 

It is clear that in 1880 Belaiev was again resident in the cap- 
ital, for in that year he became a member of the Petrograd Circle of 
Music-Lovers, then conducted by Lyadov. Its President was 
Borodin. Here, apparently, was a timely corrective to his ex^ 
clusively German musical upbringing. Hardly aware of it, he 
was gradually being drawn into the channel cut for him by des- 
tiny. Thanks to the Balakirev Circle, native music had already 
gained a measure of recognition. A concert of Moussorgsky's 
music given by the Society soon after the composer's death in 
1881 is to be regarded as one of the fruits of the Balakirev 
propaganda. 
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Belaiev was now also a member of the Petrograd Chamber- 
music Society and might, all being considered, have been fairly 
satisfied with the use to which he was putting his leisure. His 
figure had become quite a familiar one in Petrograd musical 
circles. This we learn from the Memoirs of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
a volume which aflFords a considerable amount of information as 
to the circumstances which prompted Belaiev to become what he 
became. On 17th March, 1882, there was performed, at one of 
the concerts given by the Free School, a symphony which had 
just been completed by an unknown composer called Glazounov. 
The enthusiastic audience, we are told, had its curiosity aroused 
when, in response to its plaudits, there came forward a youth in 
student's uniform. Some of the audience, it is said, made no 
secret of their belief that the symphony had been composed by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the young man's teacher, who was conducting 
on this notable occasion. But Belaiev, who was at the concert, 
thought otherwise, and sought the composer's acquaintance. 
This he secured through Lyadov. 

During the ensuing summer Rimsky-Korsakov was invited to 
conduct a concert at the Pan-Russian Exhibition in Moscow and 
he included the new symphony in his programme. At the first re- 
hearsal he was approached by a person whom he had often seen in 
Petrograd but whose identity had hitherto remained unknown to 
him. Introducing himself, Belaiev explained that he greatly 
admired this symphony and asked permission to attend all the 
rehearsals. Belaiev and Glazounov were already on a friendly 
footing, and the former's admiration had recently been increased 
by an acquaintance with two more works — the two overtures on 
Greek themes, which were produced early in 1883. Meanwhile 
Glazounov's reputation had been carried abroad by Borodin, and 
the composer of "Prince Igor" had spoken so warmly of the sym- 
phony to Liszt that a performance in Weimar resulted. The com- 
poser attended the concert and with him went Belaiev. Continu- 
ing their pilgrimage the two Russian friends visited Spain, Africa 
and finally Bayreuth, where they heard "Parsifal". Wagner's 
influence upon Glazounov does not date, however, from this time, 
but from Neumann's performances of the "Ring" at Petrograd in 
1889. 

During this time a plan had been maturing in Belaiev's mind, 
and early in 1884 he put forward a proposal to publish the young 
Russian composer's works. Bessel, in his brochure on the pub- 
lishing trade in Russia, states that one or two early works had 
already been issued by a second-rate firm which had been found 
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for Glazounov by Balakirev. Evidently, it was unthinkable to 
Belaiev that his friend's work should require to be forced on a 
publisher. At all events, Belaiev, who was a man of strict busi- 
ness habits, caused a formal agreement to be prepared, and in 
July it was duly executed. 

But the timber merchant now realised that if he undertook 
the stimulation of the growth of Russian music he would have to 
abandon the business of felling, if not of selling trees. He turned 
the timber concern into a company, reverting to the minor posi- 
tion of share-holder, and in June, 1885, opened a music-publish- 
ing house in Leipzig. The business was to be entirely non-com- 
mercial, and to exist solely for the benefit of Russian music. 

This step was followed by another — tentative in itself, but 
foreshadowing a much more extensive undertaking. Belaiev 
arranged a kind of private audition of Glazounov's works. It 
was held at the College of Saints Peter and Paul; invitations 
were sent to all likely to be interested, and to the newspaper critics. 
A year later came a public concert of Russian works, held at the 
Nobles' Club — the programme including a new example by Gla- 
zounov: it was his now famous symphonic tableau "Stenka 
Razin". The conductor was Rimsky-Korsakov, and from him 
Belaiev received the suggestion of inaugurating a regular series 
of Russian symphony concerts. The first of these took place on 
the founder's saint's day, 23rd November, 1886, and to judge by 
a letter from Borodin (whose first symphony figured in the pro- 
gramme) to his wife, the audience resembled those attending the 
Free School Concerts — meagre in quantity but enthusiastic. 

The size of the gathering may have been a subject of regret 
to Belaiev, but fortunately the financial aspect of the matter was 
not one of serious concern to him and his concerts soon became 
recognised as a permanent institution. He was not satisfied even 
with these splendid efforts. He had provided facilities both for 
publication and performance of Russian music: but it seems now 
to have occurred to him that, having created a demand, it was 
high time that a supply should be assured. When the Rubin- 
steins founded their Russian Music Society (in the early 'sixties) 
it was stipulated in the Constitution of the Society that each con- 
cert-programme should contain one Russian work, and it subse- 
quently became manifest that to draw up such a condition was 
much easier than to fulfil it. Belaiev therefore took measures to 
prevent a recurrence of this dearth. Unknown to those who were 
congratulating the musical world on its acquisition of so great a 
benefactor, he began to make efforts to inaugurate a period of 
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intensive cultivation. He arranged through an intermediary to 
award prizes for worthy compositions by native artists, and, seek- 
ing to glorify the past whilst providing for the future, he resolved 
to award his prizes annually on the double anniversary of Glinka's 
two operas "A Life for the Tsar" and "Russian and Ludmilla", 
i. e., on 27th November. Secretly awarded during the Patron's 
lifetime, these prizes fell in the first year to Borodin, Balakirev, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Cui and Lyadov. 

To the last named, Belaiev had become attracted more than 
to any other of his acquaintance. A prolonged tour of Russia 
together in 1887 is, however, the first recorded evidence of close 
friendship. It may safely be assumed that during these travels 
many plans were discussed, and the institution of Belaiev's weekly 
Friday meetings may perhaps have been the outcome. The first 
of these historic gatherings was held at Belaiev's house on 25th 
September, 1887, the proceedings including a ceremonial supper 
during which the host uttered an address of cordial welcome to the 
assembled company. 

The concerts were meanwhile gaining ground and in 1888 
six were given. Glazounov, encouraged by Belaiev, had begun 
to conduct his own works, and a larger hall had been engaged. In 
the following year Belaiev supplemented the earlier efforts of that 
Belgian friend of monarchs and musicians, the Countess Mercy- 
Argenteau, to bring Russian music westward, by arranging for 
two concerts to be held at the Paris Exhibition. Belaiev was 
joined in the visit by Glazounov, Lyadov, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Lavrov — then a solo pianist of high repute. The lack of 
success attending these two concerts is attributed by Rimsky- 
Korsakov to the modest method of announcement pursued by the 
concert-giver and also to the absence of any great "star" soloist 
from the programmes. The Exhibition crowd was not greatly 
interested in Russian music — ^hardly knowing of its existence — 
and could not very well be expected to give this little-advertised 
event much consideration, especially as all the rival attractions 
were being "boomed" by means of every possible device. But the 
French musicians made up for the apathy of the cosmopolitan 
mob. Belaiev and his friends were entertained right and left and 
Rimsky-Korsakov's account of the various festivities organized 
in their honour is itself entertaining in its frankness. 

In 1891 Belaiev again increased the sphere of his influence, and 
to that year belongs the institution of a series of Chamber-concerts. 
Twelve months later he gave five hundred roubles (£50) towards 
the foundation of a chamber-music competition under the auspices 
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of the Petrograd Chamber-Society — the grant subsequently becom- 
ing annual. Belaiev, who had already befriended a number of 
musicians, besides the composers to whom reference has been made, 
now achieved perhaps the most remarkable of his "discoveries**. 
In the spring of 1894 Aleksandr Skryabin, a young Moscow pianist 
and composer, gave a recital in the new capital and its effect upon 
Belaiev was such as to recall the fascination exercised over him 
ten years previously by Glazounov's music. 

Belaiev began his benefactions in Skryabin's case by pub- 
lishing the first Piano Sonata (in 1895) and, very soon after, he 
organized a foreign concert-tour in Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium and France — a tour which may be described as personally 
conducted, since Belaiev actually went with his protege onto the 
concert platform — calling forth comparison of his burly figure 
with that of the slender Skryabin. At the end of the tour the 
composer remained in Paris, where he had been received very 
warmly by the Press; but Belaiev, although no longer at his side, 
was with him in spirit. During the winter of 1897, Skryabin 
received from V. V. Stassov a letter dated November 27th (the 
already-mentioned Glinka anniversary) in which he was asked to 
consider the acceptance of an award from a person who desired 
to remain unknown — "a clandestine lover of the Russian Musical 
School". Stassov expressed an earnest hope that the award would 
be accepted. Only Shcherbachev and Balakirev had ever definitely 
refused. Tchaikovsky had wavered, being already in receipt of a 
sufficient income from his operas, but on hearing that a refusal 
might give pain to the unknown patron, and, moreover, that it 
might have the effect of instituting an invidious distinction between 
himself and other composers who had accepted the prizes, he had 
promptly decided in the aflBrmative. From Skryabin a consent was 
also forthcoming, and he duly received the awarded sum of 1,000 
roubles. It was the forerunner of a number of such payments. 

There is little to chronicle respecting the remaining years 
of Belaiev's life. In 1897 he was elected President of the Petro- 
grad Chamber-music Society, to which he had for some time 
been giving liberal financial assistance. The Friday meetings had 
now become the resort of musicians from all parts and had also been 
swelled by a number of new local recruits — many of them pupils 
of Rimsky-Korsakov. But we have an assurance that the great 
Patron's generosity was not confined — as one or two really biased 
critics have alleged — to the Petrograd nationalist set. Thus, in 
addition to the occasional visits of Tchaikovsky, one reads of the 
appearance there, in 1899, of Taneiev, who for many years had 
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been a harsh opponent of the Petrograd group; and if proof were 
needed of Belaiev's catholicity of taste and eclectic outlook one 
need only consider the difference between the aims of the mys- 
tical Skryabin, whom Rimsky-Korsakov at first regarded as a 
rather neurotic individual and something of a poseur, and those 
of Taneiev, who was loved most for his bluntness and whose 
mathematical methods of composition were looked upon somewhat 
dubiously by Belaiev's intimates. It was in 1900 that Belaiev 
entered into an agreement to publish Taneiev's operatic trilogy 
"Orestes" — a step which can hardly have been profitable, in the 
financial sense, to the firm. 

For the conclusion of our biographical narrative we may turn 
to the correspondence between Rimsky-Korsakov and Lyadov. 
Prom the latter there is an epistle in which he fulfils a request made 
by the secretary of the Belaiev Committee and conveys to, his 
friend the news that their patron is proceeding to his villa on 
December 20th (1903) and will undergo an operation early in the 
new year for an ulcer in the stomach. Rimsky-Korsakov's reply 
states that he has seen the patient, who is in very bad case, and 
in his Memoirs he records that Belaiev, after temporarily recover- 
ing from the operation, died of heart-failure on 28th December at 
6 p. m., aged 67 years. From the same volume we learn that its 
author's commemorative symphonic work entitled "At the Grave" 
was produced at the first of the Russian Symphony Concerts 
given after their founder's death. 

Belaiev left in all £160,000 to Russian music with a stipu- 
lation that the capital should remain intact. Of this, £3,000 was 
reserved for the use of the Petrograd Chamber-Music Society. 
All profits were to revert to the capital fund. In his will, Belaiev 
appointed Rimsky-Korsakov, Lyadov and Glazounov as trustees 
of the Bequest, giving them the right — like that once possessed 
by the Russian Imperial House — to appoint a successor. The 
Board of Trustees sits once a week, sometimes oftener. The 
benefactions of the Bequest are as follows: The perpetuation of 
the publishing firm or "Belaiev Edition", the "Glinka Prizes", 
the Russian Symphony Concerts, the Chamber-music competitions 
and the grants to needy musicians. 

The Glinka Prizes are arranged in five categories: 

I. For symphonies and orchestral suites of not less than four parts — 
and failing these — for ballets, oratorios and operas of not less than three 
acts: £100 to £150. 

II. For symphonies and suites of not less than four parts, sym- 
phonic poems, tableaux, overtures, fantasias, rhapsodies, etc., also 
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chamber-music: trios, quartets, etc., of not less than four parts — and 
failing these — for ballets, oratorios and operas of less dimensions than 
I: £50 to £75. 

III. For sonatas, suites, concert fantasias, variations, etc., for piano, 
either alone or in concert, or for other instruments, conforming in di- 
mensions to I. and also for chamber and orchestral or choral works of 
less dimensions than II: £30 to £50. 

IV. For works in dimensions of II. for piano alone, or in concert, 
or for other instruments, and also for chamber, orchestral and choral 
works of less dimensions than III. Collections of not less than four 
songs or romances: £20 to £30. 

V. For pieces for piano alone, or in concert, or for other instruments, 
for songs, romances and choruses which do not come under the earlier 
categories: £10 to £20. 

During Belaiev's lifetime the "clandestine lover of Russian Music" 
disbursed £6,100 in Glinka Prizes. In the first six years follow- 
ing his death the distribution amounted to £1,800. 

Any prize which was refused by the composer to whom it was 
awarded was to be held available either as a contribution to a 
memorial or for the institution of a pension in his name. But a 
refusal debars the composer from enjoying any further benefit of 
the kind. Between 1906 and 1914, inclusive, prizes were awarded 
to the following composers: F. Blumenfeld, Vassilenko, Wihtol, 
Gliere, Gniessin, Cui, Medtner, Rakhmaninov, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
(after retirement from the Board) Skryabin, Sokolov, Spendyarov, 
Stravinsky, Taneiev, Tcherepnin and Steinberg. The prizes 
were withheld in 1915 — causing a lapse which was severely com- 
mented upon at the time. 

The Belaiev Edition has issued a vast amount of music, con- 
sisting of orchestral, chamber, piano, other solo-instrumental, 
operatic, vocal and ballet music. All the larger works are also 
published in four-handed arrangements. 

Of the Russian Symphony Concerts ten were to be given 
annually. There were also to be three concerts of chamber- 
music. These have been curtailed since the outbreak of war, 
a matter which has provoked much criticism, as other concerns of 
the kind have contrived to continue their activities in full. 

The Chamber-music Competition is annual. It is primarily 
for string-quartet, but the Board of Trustees has the right to vary 
the instrumental definition every fourth year. 

The fund for needy musicians is of course administered with- 
out divulging the names of those who benefit. No figures were 
given in the commemorative brochure issued in 1910, but in the 
report for the year 1914, it was stated that £600 had been divided 
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among eighteen persons and that the capital reserved for this 
purpose amounted on January 1st, 1914, to over £13,000. 

The benefits accruing to Russian Music from the existence of 
the GUnka Prizes are suflSciently obvious. That they were suc- 
cessful in encouraging Russians to compose is clear when, after 
recalling the early dilemma of the Russian Musical Society, we 
observe that, between 1885 and 1910, a hundred and sixty-five 
native orchestral works were given first performances at Belaiev's 
concerts. 

As to the publishing concern, this could hardly fail to be re- 
garded by the commercial houses as a species of unfair competi- 
tion. But it is by no means clear whether such houses had acted 
with consistent fairness towards Russian musicians prior to the 
advent of Belaiev. It is claimed for Bessel, for instance, that he 
took no small risk in publishing the early Nationalist music, and 
this publisher himself states that Dargomijsky owed the publica- 
tion of several works "to the rivalry existing between Bernhard 
and Stellovsky," two well-known firms of that day. Ivanov, the 
veteran critic of the *'Novoe Vremya," hints that Bessel did far 
more for the commencing composer than Jurgenson, and when we 
read — in Tchaikovsky's Letters — of the latter publisher's annoy- 
ance on finding that Tchaikovsky had parted with certain manu- 
scripts to Bessel, we are inclined to give the latter the preference. 

We have the testimony of two composers that things were not 
quite as they should have been, for Lyadov refers in one of his 
letters to a publisher who had just paid him a trifle for a compo- 
sition "with the air of having purchased all the Russian music in 
the world", whilst Rimsky-Korsakov not only recalls that Bessel, 
to whom he was obliged to turn when the Belaiev Edition was too 
overburdened to undertake publication of his opera "Tsar Saltan", 
offered him an amount w^hich the composer considered meagre, 
but states, furthermore, that when Belaiev approached Bessel with 
a view to acquiring one or two numbers of "Prince Igor", which 
Borodin had foolishly sold separately for a mere song, the price 
named was £300, or £100 more than the amount offered to Rimsky- 
Korsakov for the whole of his "Tsar Saltan". It is interesting to 
observe in this connection that Bessel's own reference to this trans- 
action states with a certain satisfaction that "feelings of mutual 
friendliness were once more established between us", and as 
Rimsky-Korsakov published three more operas with Bessel be- 
fore his return to Belaiev with "Kitej" (he placed the final work 
"The Golden Cockerel'* with Jurgenson) we have not the best of 
evidence with which to contradict the assertion. Obviously, 
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Belaiev could aflford to be generous with his composers, and that 
he was inclined to deal handsomely with them is established by 
the record of Skryabin's astonishment at the munificence of his 
new-found patron's initial oflFer, which he could at first hardly 
bring himself to accept.^ 

It has been hinted that there have recently been some ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with the working of Belaiev's scheme. 
Rimsky-Korsakov himself admitted that there could be no difli- 
culty in picking holes in the Constitution, and this is in part re- 
sponsible, no doubt, for certain faults which have been found with 
the administration of the Bequest. 

Belaiev described his Bequest as existing for the encourage- 
ment of Russian composers. He expressly decreed that the 
quality of the work was to be the sole consideration when dealing 
either with the Prize Fund, the publishing concern or the concert 
scheme. He pointed out that cases of financial necessity were 
dealt with under another section of the Bequest, and insisted, 
moreover, that technical capability was not sufiicient to constitute 
worth in a composition, but that evidence of creative inspiration 
must be present — an utterance which provoked from Balakirev, 
(who never forgave Belaiev for his success in gathering up the 
fragments of the older Circle and re-vitalising it) the cynical ob- 
servation that "clinking one's purse would be more likely to attract 
spongers than genius". One of the criticisms of which we are 
bound to take notice, since it aims at the very fundament of the 
Glinka Prize scheme, is that the meaning of the word ''quality" is 
rather obscured by the imposition of what has been described as a 
tax in the shape of the condition as to dimensions. It has been 
argued that a song may well contain as much quality as a four- 
act opera. But once having grasped the point of contention one 
is inclined to dimiss it as a remarkable instance of the Russian fond- 
ness for indulging in unprofitable argument. Then there is the 
question of a necessary disparity between the secret awards made 
during Belaiev's lifetime and those which are allotted by the 
Committee of Trustees. Must not the standard of quality be of 
necessity too elastic, it is asked, if it must fluctuate between that of 
a person having a comparatively small technical knowledge and 

^Mme. d'Alheim, the pioneer propagandist of Moussorgsky in France, complains 
that when, armed with an official sanction from the composer's family for the translation 
and performance of some of his songs, she approached the publishers for permission to 
issue a French version of one number from each of the well-known cycles, for the pur- 
pose of propaganda, she received the assent of the Belaiev firm but an unconditional 
refusal from Bessel, who felt himself called upon, moreover, to refer to a French enact- 
ment which, since 1852, had ruled it an offence to publish, translate or perform, without 
due authorisation, any foreign work, even in instances where no convention existed. 
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that of a committee of experts? And arising out of this allegation 
there is the point which consists in the circumstance that the 
same prize has been awarded on two given occasions to a work 
of such transcendent merit as Skryabin's *Toem of Ecstasy" and 
to another of far less worth by one whose name it would be in- 
vidious to mention. The result of this elasticity, it is contended, 
is to draw a very wide circle 'round the word "quality" — so wide 
as to embrace quite ordinary merit. Such defects are difficult to 
remedy, as is also that which debars such an active and so esteemed 
a composer as Glazounov — who is a member of the Committee — 
from receiving an award. Questions such as these must be re- 
garded as belonging to the domestic variety. Nor, perhaps, has 
the foreigner the right to interfere in the dispute about the 1914 
award list, which contained a few names not considered worthy to 
have this honour attached to them, and which caused in one writer 
such a paroxysm of indignation that he was driven to evoke the 
shade of the worthy Patron whom he summoned (with a choice mix- 
ture of metaphor) to appear, armed, in the manner of Peter the 
Great, with a cudgel, and with that weapon to clean out this 
Augean stable! 

If these matters are hardly our concern, however, we may at 
least presume to join issue with the critics of the scheme with re^ 
gard to a more recent cause for complaint. One or two writers 
have urged that the administration has been carried out in a spirit 
of partisan or local favouritism. This accusation is manifestly 
unfair. It is completely refuted, moreover, by the very circum- 
stance that has called forth such volumes of criticism in the past 
year or so. No reason was assigned for the suspension of the 
awards in 1915. But it is worthy of remark that the most promi- 
nent composers of that year were two former students of the 
Petrograd Conservatoire whose work could not possibly have been 
openly neglected by the Board, and it is hinted that it was because 
their work was regarded in Conservatoire quarters as being dan- 
gerously "advanced" that the Board, which was also known to be 
unable, at least collectively, to sanction it, resorted to this whole- 
sale suspension of activities. This has been described as an evasion 
of the Committee's responsibilities and a serious indictment of 
contemporary Russian Music. And in view of the combination of 
this lapse with the above-referred-to restriction of the Concert 
scheme, it has been declared that if the Bequest has been provided 
by its founder against extinction it is not secure against vegetation. 

It is easy to believe that Belaiev, who had taken such pains 
with the contriving of his testamentary document, would have 
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been greatly disturbed could he have foreseen how much dissen- 
sion it would arouse, despite its careful wording. It is plain from 
his institution of the "Friday'' meetings that he desired above all 
to bring about a general harmony — in the social as well as the 
musical sense — among Russian musicians. There was, it is true, 
an austere side to the Patron. Rimsky-Korsakov's reference to 
Belaiev's aversion to a method of advertising to which the 
composer would readily have lent his sanction is apparently 
cited as evidence of a certain stubborness. And the same writer 
recalls his chief's somewhat harsh attitude towards vocalists. 
The gUtter of the operatic "Star" was powerless to dazzle him 
and on one occasion Rimsky-Korsakov, as conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Concerts, was obliged to add a sum to the amount 
fixed by Belaiev before daring to approach the artiste, who was to 
be engaged for the interpretation of one of the composer's own 
works. It is further recorded by Yastrebtsev that the pubUsher 
refused to allow the insertion of instrumental "cues" in the piano 
scores of operas and symphonies, on the ground that certain 
critics had been known to view their responsibilities so lightly as 
to sit at home and write estimates of the orchestration of music 
which they had only heard in their own rendering at the domestic 
instrument! 

But there is no diflSculty in establishing the existence of a 
tenderer side of his personality. His earliest transactions with 
Skryabin prove that if he tightened the strings of his purse at 
the approach of a singer there was no lack of open-handedness when 
dealing with a creative artist. When Belaiev learned of Skryabin's 
small capacity for business he suggested that he might be intro- 
duced to the composer's family and journeyed to Moscow for the 
purpose. Skryabin's grandmother and aunt, with whom he then 
lived, were charmed with their charge's benefactor, and the happi- 
est of relations were at once established — the aunt becoming 
manager to her unpractical nephew. On Skryabin's marriage, 
which Belaiev, who was no ladies' man, was inclined to oppose, 
he nevertheless did all he could to make the pair comfortable 
without disclosing the source of the welcome aid they received. 

Again, in his earliest intercourse with Lyadov, Belaiev dis- 
covered the composer to be a man of the loftiest ideals and one who 
had but the vaguest ideas of business matters. Lyadov was a 
man of singularly retiring disposition and he hated everything 
connected with money. When he married, Belaiev saw that this 
state of affairs could not be permitted to continue, and he delivered 
an admonition. But as the Benedick was a particularly secretive 
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person and had determined that the atmosphere of professionalism 
should never penetrate into his domestic life, it was somewhat 
difficult to ascertain how he was faring. He had not even intro- 
duced Belaiev to his wife, and none of the other musician friends 
ever met her. But Belaiev was not to be denied the privilege. 
Ringing the bell one day, he concocted so rambling a message for 
the absent Lyadov, that the servant was unable to grasp its pur- 
port and was obliged to call her mistress. The worthy publisher's 
reputation for intolerance towards women was not upheld on this 
occasion, and he left the flat with a general invitation, which 
Lyadov afterwards cordially endorsed. 

Lyadov's letters reveal that he did his utmost to resist every 
effort to aid him financially, but the final chapter of this unusual 
story is contained in an affectionate letter from Belaiev — delivered 
after the latter's death — in which he divulged that he had ar- 
ranged for a pension to be paid to Lyadov, and that if it should be 
refused, it would be handed to his wife in order that his children 
might be suitably provided for. 

It is easy to believe that such graceful acts were highly appre- 
ciated by those on whose private behalf they were performed. 
But the influence exerted over Russian musical society by the 
friendly atmosphere which prevailed at the "Fridays" was of 
course immeasurably greater. And when Lyadov wrote to 
Belaiev's daughter, during an enforced interval caused by the 
host's absence from home, that he was feeling much as Robinson 
Crusoe might, had he been deprived of his Friday, he must surely 
have been voicing the sentiment of all who habitually played or 
listened and supped weekly at Belaiev's. 

Rimsky-Korsakov has penned a description of these gather- 
ings in which he has embodied an interesting comparison be- 
tween the proceedings of the Balakirev coterie and of the Belaiev 
Circle which superseded the earlier organization in the middle 
'eighties. The meetings, which during a period following the 
partial dispersal of the Five and their adherents — owing in a mea- 
sure to a differentiation of aim due to the growth of individuality 
in the several composers — had been held at Rimsky-Korsakov's 
house, were now transferred to Belaiev's. They became more 
regular, and apparently much more convivial. Works which were 
likely to prove worthy of publication and public performance 
were played over by musicians of standing before the assembled 
gathering of musical, artistic and literary folk, and to judge by 
Rimsky-Korsakov's account, the menu of the supper that usually 
followed was in no wise inferior to the musical fare. But the 
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difference between the original Balakirev evenings and the nights 
(they were frequently entire nights) at Belaiev's consists rather in 
the type of musician attending them than in the manner in which 
they were conducted. 

The Balakirev Circle, says Rimsky-Korsakov, was composed of 
musicians whose technique was that of amateurs . . . Belaiev's Circle, 
on the other hand, consisted of musicians and composers by education 
and training. The Balakirev Circle was revolutionary and was indif- 
ferent to all music previous to the era of Beethoven — the Belaiev Circle 
esteemed not only its musical fathers, but its grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, even unto Palestrina. The Balakirev Circle was exclusive 
and intolerant, the Belaiev Circle was liberal and eclectic. 

The musical pabulum at the *Tridays" ranged, as Lyadov in- 
forms us, between the earliest of the classics and the "futurism" 
of the moment, which at the time of the Patron's death, when the 
meetings came to an end, happens to have been the music of De- 
bussy. The presence of Stassov, who under the old regime had 
evinced an implacable hatred of the classics, but who had now be- 
come so zealous a convert as to go by the nickname of "Bach", gen- 
erally implied that one of the later Beethoven quartets would be 
performed. At the other pole of the musical field stand certain 
episodes such as that which took place on the occasion when the 
meal was preceded by a surprise performance of the "B-La-F" 
quartet (on November 23rd, 1886, the saint's day) by which the 
host was enraptured, and some odd entertainments in which 
mechanical musical boxes and puppets — a class of toy for which 
Belaiev appears to have had a penchant — took a prominent part. 
Even this primitive sort of music was productive of something 
worthy of publication and Lyadov's charming little piano-piece 
**Tabakerka" (snuff-box) which is to be rendered, we observe, 
''automaticamente'\ was inspired by one of these divertissements. 
It is natural that, as the host was able to take part in the com- 
bination, the string quartet was the most favoured medium. 
During the last sixteen years of the meetings the personnel — con- 
sisting of Gelbcke, Hesekhus, Belaiev and Ewald — remained un- 
changed. And it is equally natural that the method of immortalis- 
ing the "Fridays" should have been that of enshrining their 
memory and providing a perpetual reminder of the spirit which 
informed these gatherings in a collection of string quartets. This 
is a function which the "Pyatnitsi", "Vendredis" or "Fridays" 
suitably perform. If on opening the collection at the first page 
we jump to the conclusion that Glazounov the "contemporary 
classicist" must have insisted on being represented by a Prelude 
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and Fugue, we shall presently see that the atmosphere of the "Fri- 
days" was able to inspire the future doyen of Russian music in 
quite another fashion. The section of the Polka — which bears the 
generic title of the series and may thus be accepted as the type 
of "Fridays" music — entrusted to Glazounov, is the jolliest and 
most boisterous of all, and is thus beautifully contrasted with the 
more lyrical contributions from Sokolov and Lyadov's charac- 
teristically delicate Trio. As for the Scherzo based on themes 
from Bourgault-Ducoudray's ^^Trente melodies populaires de Basse- 
Bretagne'\ this, in recalling the thematic material of Glazounov's 
Greek overtures (on themes culled from Bourgault-Ducoudray's 
Collection) drives the memory further back and evokes remem- 
brance of Glinka's "discovery" of the Spanish folk-tune and its 
subsequent employment by a number of eminent Russians, end- 
ing for the moment with Stravinsky. But above all it compels 
recognition of the fact that when Belaiev's circle celebrated absent 
friends in this way it repeated the message of Russian music, i. e., 
that if art-nationalism is desirable for one people it is meet for 
all. 

Belaiev, no less than Glinka, has provided an example of how 
any race which has innate musical sensibilities may be assisted 
to establish a national musical individualitv. 



